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from the editor’s desk 


A Grim Responsibility. . . 


The Boston Globe recently published a front page article which told its readers the facts of 
the pet population explosion, and described the necessity for the League to put 40,000 pets to 
sleep each year. 

As you can imagine, we have been deluged with mail since publication of the article. The 
tenor of these letters runs the gamut from praise for the League for the humane manner in which 
we perform this unfortunately necessary but genuinely distasteful task, to attacks against the 
League for having to put animals to sleep in any manner, shape or form. 

What does come through in the broad section of letters are the following: 

1, Most people do not like the idea of animal euthanasia, but recognize that this is necessary. 

2. Many people simply refuse to accept any responsibility for their role in the sequence of 
events which leads to the need for animal euthanasia, i.e., refusing to spay or neuter their pets 
and permitting them to roam free and thus accelerate the propagation of unwanted animals. 

3. Although this was clearly brought out in the Globe article, many of our correspondents do 
not recognize that the great majority of the animals we put to sleep are the injured, the incurably 
ill, or those who have been brought to the League by their owners with the specific request that 
they be euthanized. 

4. Many people do not realize that the League maintains a day-in, day-out program of finding 
homes for stray animals, and that our ratio of finding homes for pets is remarkably high. 

There are many other facets which emerge in these letters to the League and space makes it 
impossible to acknowledge them all. We ask all good people who love pets to understand that 
shelters such as ours have the responsibility of putting unwanted pets to sleep. We regret that 
this is so, but so long as we must perform the task, we will perform it as humanely as possible. 

We strive to earn your understanding and support of our programs, as we share with you an 
unbounding respect and affection for all animal life. 


Carlie. £. Vbuttiih 


Carlton E. Buttrick 
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PET PROBLEMS IN OUR CITIES 


Pet ownership is a fact of life in the United States. 
It was a fact of life even before our nation was con- 
ceived. However, the uncontrolled pet is a problem 
more usually considered a product of the twentieth 
century. 

A significant lack of census data on owned and un- 
owned dogs and cats makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to define accurately the magnitude of what has 
been called the surplus dog and cat problem. The 
ecological problems resulting from increasing numbers 
of these animals are likewise hard to define because 
relatively few pertinent studies have been conducted. 

A National Conference on the Ecology of the Sur- 
plus Dog and Cat Problem held May 21-May 23, 1974, 
in Chicago, Illinois, represented a unique attempt to 
draw together current information and thought on a 
number of complex issues referred to as ‘‘the surplus 
animal problem.” Sponsored by The American 
Humane Association, American Kennel Club, American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Humane Society of 
the United States and the Pet Food Institute, it at- 
tempted “to achieve a consensus on how best to attack 
the various problems emanating from the surplus of 
dogs and cats in the United States, and to publish con- 
clusions and recommendations which could serve as the 
basis for a unified, cooperative approach to solving 
these problems.” 

In February of 1976, the same agencies sponsored a 
National Conference on Dog and Cat Control, in Den- 
ver, Colorado, listing ten objectives, the last of which 
was “‘To compile and publish a body of factual infor- 
mation, together with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which can serve as a reference and basis for 
action by communities interested in attacking local 
animal problems.” 

These two seminars, or workshops, have emphasized 
the fact that there are two separate and distinct prob- 
lems.: One dealing with ecology, the other with ani- 
mal control. 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick 
President, Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Let’s take a look at the first: there is in the United 
States an overabundance of dogs and cats relative to 
the number of responsible people willing to provide 
these animals with adequate homes and care. Thus, 
the unwanted and uncontrolled dogs and cats are a 
burden to society and are primary sources of ecological 
problems. 

Free roaming animals pollute the environment, 
create public health problems by biting and by dis- 
seminating disease, disturb sleep, damage property, kill 
other animals, create traffic hazards and undermine 
appreciation for pet animals by instilling fear. 

Putting millions of dogs and cats to death annually 
weighs heavily on human sensitivity, and the cost to 
governmental and private agencies of impounding and 
destroying these animals ranges from $125 million to 
$500 million dollars a year. All of these problems are 
compounded by the promiscuous breeding of free- 
roaming animals. 

According to records of the National Center for 
Disease Control, in Atlanta, Georgia, there is only one 
other public health problem that is reported more of- 
ten than dog bites. And that’s gonorrhea. According to 
a St. Louis, Missouri, study, one of every 50 emergen- 
cy room admissions was someone who had been bitten 
by a dog. 

This gives a good idea of the magnitude of the 
problem - since it doesn’t include bites by cats and 
other animals. 

Recent surveys indicate that citizens’ complaints 
about dogs and other matters related to pet control 
are the most common problems expressed to mayors - 
and increasing numbers of “‘dog curb” laws and animal 
control ordinances indicate growing public awareness 
of and displeasure with problems caused by inade- 
quately controlled dogs and cats. 

Nevertheless, in many communities, regulations are 
out-dated, weak and poorly enforced. The most pre- 
valent deficiencies are absence of authority to pursue 


and capture roving animals on the owner's property, 
lack of trained personnel and reluctance of judges and 
courts to enforce the laws. In addition, most laws are 
directed at the animal rather than the owner, and due 
to lack of enforcement, owners frequently are unaware 
of animal control laws or ignore them. 

Other factors affecting satisfactory control are: 

a) The quality and quantity of animal control 
personnel are inadequate in many cases. 

b) Equipment used to control animals also is 
frequently inadequate or inappropriate. 

c) Revenue from fees and other sources of 
funds often are insufficient to support an 
effective animal control program. 

d) “Mentally disturbed’ animals are created 
by overconfinement and_ urbanization. 

These are some of the problems involved in urban 
control of pets. Here are some recommendations for 
easing or solving them: 

iP Spaying and neutering programs should be 

established cooperatively by local animal 
welfare agencies, veterinary medical associa- 
tions, breed and animal owner groups and 
governmental bodies. 


2 Encourage legislators and governing bodies 
to enact suitable animal control legislation, 
including differential license fee laws favora- 
ble to sterile male and female dogs and cats. 

oe Enlist the help of appropriate law enforce- 
ment agencies in animal control programs and 
supply guidelines to the legal profession and 
courts. 

4. Encourage federal, state and local regulatory 
forces to set professional standards for animal 
control personnel. 


5, Encourage educational institutions to develop 
programs for training animal control person- 
nel. 

6. Make local governments aware that in addi- 


tion to license fees, supplementary appropria- 
tions of funds are necessary for an effective 
animal control program. 


rp Inform the general public of the magnitude of 
unwanted and free roving animals. 
8. Urge judges and magistrates to become aware 


of dog and cat over-population problems in 
their communities and to ensure rigid, rather 
than tacit enforcement of animal control laws. 

9. Foster an acute awareness of the responsibili- 
ties associated with pet ownership. 


The National League of Cities (in the U.S.) this 
year added its voice to the growing protest when it 
wrote the following unequivocal words into its official 
National Municipal Policy: 

“Dog and cat over-population in urban areas is 
now recognized as a threat to health, as well 
as an assault on urban aesthetics, a pollutant 
and a safety hazard. It also represents a major 
city expenditure. Citizens and governments 
must be made aware of the seriousness of the 
problem.” 

This reminds us of a story about a pig and a hen 
walking down a road. Eventually they became hungry, 
and as they passed a restaurant with a sign in the win- 
dow reading “‘Ham and Eggs Served Here”, the hen 
asked the pig if he would like to go in there to eat. 
The pig thought for a moment and then replied, ‘‘No! 
For you it would be a simple offering. For me, total 
commitment”. 

For all groups in any way connected with animal 
control programs, including animal welfare and pro- 
tective societies and, perhaps even more importantly, 
the individual pet owner, there must be ‘‘total com- 
mitment” to their responsibilities if the problems 
mentioned earlier are to be solved. 

In the final analysis, faced with limited shelter hold- 
ing facilities, a reluctance to prosecute violators due to 
crowded court agendas, insufficient governmental 
funds and the sheer overwhelming proportions of the 
pet population, the animal control effort must ulti- 
mately rely on the responsibility and good-will of the 
individual pet owner. 

If pet owners would only realize that an unleashed 
dog is as much of a danger to itself as it is to others, 
no dog would be allowed to run loose. Many people 
make the mistake of thinking it is cruel to confine a 
dog, and so they give their pets freedom - freedom to 
get lost, freedom to be injured by automobiles, free- 
dom to be kidnapped, freedom to be bitten by other 
dogs, or freedom to die of disease or starvation. 

The responsibilities of pet ownership must be made 
known to both prospective and current pet owners, 
and they must constantly be reminded to be responsi- 
ble pet owners. For, if they don’t, it will not be long 
before more severe restrictions will be adopted by leg- 
islative bodies. Pet owners must realize that only by 
being responsible pet owners will our pets continue to 
play the important role in our society which has been 
designed for them. 


AN ADVENTURE INEDUCATION 


The phrase,’‘all in a day’s work,’ at the Animal 
Rescue League headquarters can refer to a host of 
services, running the gamut from swift radio-dispatched 
ambulance service to pet adoption, animal law enforce- 
ment or veterinary clinic services. 

Yet one of the League’s most unique and valuable 
services, is its educational program, which strives to 
teach youngsters to appreciate and understand all living 
creatures. 

We have many “adventures in education.’’Few 
humane societies throughout the United States stress 
humane education as the League does, with its new and 
sophisticated approaches. League staffers are currently 
presenting a novel and complete course of instruction 
on animal life to enthusiastic eighth grade biology stu- 
dents at the Charles Mackey School in Boston’s South 
End. Youngsters are being taught to broaden their 
horizons and to better understand animal behavior, as 
well as the responsibilities involved in pet ownership. 
They are also being exposed to many of the fine career 
opportunities available to them working with animals. 


The League’s innovative program has attracted the 
attention of the State’s Department of Education as 
well as a number of educators in other parts of the 
country. It was started about three years ago, when 
parents of youngsters attending the Mackey Middle 
School approached the League concerning the possibi- 
lity of starting an “Animal Care’’ program, so that their 
children might learn of the activities of their commun- 
ity humane society. 

After a few meetings with teachers and parents, the 
first program was begun. Three classes came to the 
League once a week for six weeks, and meetings were 
devoted to diverse themes such as Cats, Dogs, Pet 
Ownership Responsibility and Animal Protection. 

At the end of the school year, the League hosted ap- 
proximately 50 of the students for a week at the Ani- 
mal Friends Summer School, its summer camp on Cape 
Cod. The youngsters were assigned to care for the 
small pets housed there and to work with the many 
different farm animals and horses. Other activities 


by Richard W. Bryant 


Presented at the League’s 77th Annual 
Meeting in April 1976. 


Richard Bryant, Education Director of the Animal Rescue League of 


Boston, introduces his dog, Bo-Jangles, to Albert Julian . 


offered to eager students were instructional classes in 
marine biology, native wildlife, woodworking and 
crafts such as leather tooling and candlemaking, where 
skills and basic safety were emphasized. 

A year later, with confidence and the knowledge 
that a successful program had been initiated, it was de- 
cided to expand the educational program to eight 
weeks, and to work with a Biology teacher at the 
school to correlate the course material with her 
curriculum. At the conclusion of the series, the 
League again took a group of students to its summer 
camp. 

Things changed dramatically during the Spring of 
1975, when Federal Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., 
began Phase I! of his city-wide desegregation plan, and 
twenty-three “Magnet Schools’’ were established in 
Boston. Each school was asked to enlist the talent and 
expertise of city resources, in order to develop special- 
ized programs capable of attracting students of all races 
and ethnic origins on a voluntary desegregated basis. 


The Mackey was to be a magnet school for the 
“humanities.””Almost immediately, the school’s admin- 
istrators asked the League to aid their Life Science 
program by developing a curriculum for their eighth 


grade classes -- one that would complement the Biology 
course, resulting in three periods per week of classroom 
instruction in biology and two periods per week with 
the Animal Rescue League. 

The League then developed and expanded its ‘‘An- 
imal Life’’ course into 60 lessons, consisting of six dis- 
tinct units encompassing lectures, demonstrations, field 
trips, and culminating with the Animal Friends Sum- 
mer School full-week session. The class has been meet- 
ing since October, 1975, twice a week devoting 1% 
hours to a richly varied course of study. 

Students have been introduced to many subjects in 
addition to Pet Care. There are units of Native Wildlife 
-a study of the habitats, behavior and protection of 
New England’s reptiles, mammals, and birds; Marine 
Life - a search into life in and about the oceans; an in- 
troduction to Farm Animals and Horses, and also 
Exotic Wild Animals, such as those found in other 
countries. Here, emphasis is placed on conservation 
and protection, as well as giving insight into behavior in 
the wild. 
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Young student meets new friend on field trip. 


The Exotic Wildlife study unit was conducted in co- 
operation with the Department of Education of the 
Boston Zoological Society. Unusual species are often 
brought to the classroom. During one lesson a kinka- 
jou, which is a member of the raccoon family, a pair of 
parrots, and an iguana were introduced. The students 
were asked to compare these three animals with Man in 
respect to the place in which they live, their move- 
ments, the kind of food they eat, how they protect 
themselves and other behavioral traits. The League has 
also sponsored field trips to the Franklin Park Zoo to 
look at other animals and to see how they live, whether 
it be in jungle or desert environment. 


The students seem to enjoy these field trips enor- 
mously. During each unit, they are taken on several 
“‘adventures” to selected sites that will be of an educa- 
tional benefit. They were recently introduced to a 
junior college that offers programs leading to degrees as 
an animal technician, kennel manager and veterinary 
assistant. They were shown the campus and had op- 
portunities to ask questions about the school. 

Another interesting field trip took the students to 
Elbanobscot Outdoor Education Center, in Sudbury, 
Mass. Ten different activities were designed to help the 
students study native wildlife. These inner-city stu- 
dents looked for various signs of animal life in the 
woods, the forests and all along the Sudbury River. 
Since it was winter, they were able to use the snow to 
help track animals and see how the wildlife stalk their 
prey, as well as taking “‘blind walks” to enhance their 
senses of touch, smell and hearing. 


Class observes practice session as trainers put police 
dogs through their paces. 


Most of the Marine Life unit was taught in cooper- 
ation with the-New England Aquarium. The students 
were able to take an in depth look at the ocean world 
by visiting the site eight times. Other field trips involv- 
ed the Audubon Society’s Drumlin Farm, as well as 
Suffolk Downs Stables and Racetrack. At the latter 
site, students became acquainted with the life of a race 
horse, and learned much about the care and training 
our equine friends require. 

Today, more than ever before, the Animal Rescue 
League realizes the importance of integrating humane 
education with daily classroom lessons, and officials 
are urging that humane education be formally recog- 
nized by school administrations. Curriculums such as 
the one developed in conjunction with educators at the 
Mackey School will have far-reaching effects, and it is 
only the beginning. 

As more professionals and students are trained in 
humane education, they will gain valuable insight into 
“animal life,” all leading to a greater appreciation of 
both Man and animal. And this is the goal of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League’s Humane Education programs. 


LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION - 


a necessary part of 
animal welfare work 


by John Norton 


New England is not usually thought of as a live- 
stock production area of the United States. Chances 
are that people associate animal agriculture with the 
West and are unaware of the fact that New England's 
farm land is populated with large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, and horses. Nor do they realize 
that these animals are responsible for thousands of jobs 
that generate millions of dollars into the New England 
economy. 

Agricultural animals are of increasing importance to 
all of us, and that love and interest has swelled the 
ranks of students in colleges of agriculture to an all- 
time high. Breeders from all over North America now 
look to New England for some of the finest animal 
seed stock available - a practice which at one time was 
centered in other sections of the country. This renew- 
ed interest and herd expansion means that animal wel- 
fare agencies in New England must increase the job of 
providing channels of humane education to benefit 
large animals. 


The Animal Rescue League’s Department of Live- 
stock Conservation and New England Livestock Con- 
servation are designed to implement programs and 
efforts in humane education with respect to large ani- 
mals. Informative programs are sponsored all over 


New England, drawing attention to the fact that the 
animals that provide us with food, clothing, medicines 
and labor have the same right to humane care and at- 
tention as do our smaller, four-footed friends. The 


continuous need of these animals for humane treat- 
ment from conception to market goes unchallenged. 


Let’s look at a few facts and figures. Large animal 
populations in New England number about two million 
head; 1.5 million cattle, 130 thousand swine, 30 thou- 
sand sheep, and about 3 thousand goats graze on New 
England pastures. This is about two percent of our na- 
tion’s livestock, which is a sizeable figure if the land 
area is considered. The economic value of these crea- 
tures is tremendous, and cannot be ignored. Horses 
are also numerous; with Massachusetts supporting some 
55 thousand head while Connecticut has more horses 
per square mile than the state of Texas. Revenues 
from equine activities and the support of these animals 
is a billion-dollar business; taxes generated from race 
tracks is in the tens of millions, and the educational 
value of horses to some of our young people is tre- 
mendous. 


What these populations mean to the animal welfare 
agency is that livestock conservation is a viable and 
important part of any such group. The Animal Rescue 
League set the pace in New England and leads the na- 
tion in Livestock Conservation education, as it is one 
of the few societies that has a separate department de- 
signed to deal with agricultural animals through hu- 
mane education. 

Using the theme ‘‘Get More Money From Lives- 
stock,”’ the league’s Department of Livestock Conserva- 
tion and New England Livestock Conservation bring 
programs of safe handling and livestock management 
to thousands of people in schools, clubs, fair associa- 
tions, breed organizations and other groups. People all 


over New England receive information and instruction 
on how to care for our agricultural animals and help 
reduce the one billion plus dollars lost to the livestock 
industry through improper management and handling 
procedures. 


Typical programs, presented to any group by re- 
quest, are two to three hours in length, covering such 
topics as livestock identification, disease control, para- 
site control, stable construction and management, 
equine safety, safe animal transportation, and more. 
Many props are used, such as samples of damaged and 
dollar losing hides, identification equipment, examples 
of insects and parasites, and several audio visual aids, in 
film and slide programs. Each group receiving a pre- 
sentation is given a livestock “slapper” as a permanent 
reminder that safe handling procedures and equipment 
will make life easier for farm animals and help lower 
the losses that occur. Workshops such as the forth- 
coming equine fire safety demonstration and the recent 
animal handling clinics are part of the activities of the 
department. Teachers, extension agents, humane 
workers and others are encouraged to attend these in- 
teresting clinics and receive instruction on safe and 
humane livestock care and handling. 


Providing information on a wide variety of large 
animal topics is also part of Livestock Conservation. 
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People are funny. They sometimes seem more con- 
cerned about pets than they are about people. In 
America alone, they spend $2.5 billion a year for 
commercially prepared pet food -- more than enough 
to nourish the 1/3 of the world’s population that goes 
hungry. Yet they’re outraged when it’s suggested that 
they could help feed those hungry people by reducing 
the cat and dog population by 50%. 

People let their pets do what they wouldn't let their 
children do. Pets are allowed to scratch the furniture, 
tear up rugs... dig up lawns. 


No less than thirty papers and booklets covering a vari- 
ety of areas are made available to interested and con- 
cerned persons. Continuous updating of these printed 
materials keep information current and in stride with 
existing problems and management practices. Each 
year the department prints several new pieces of mater- 
ial, all concerned with large animal care. 

Other educational programs are presented through 
displays at fairs, a channel that brings the subject of 
livestock conservation to the attention of thousands of 
people who might not otherwise be reached. Relation- 
ships are maintained with industries concerned with 
animal health, handling and identification equipment, 
as well as their educational material, which enables the 
department to keep abreast of the very latest develop- 
ments in large animal management. Universities, breed 
associations, marketing agencies, and livestock organi- 
zations throughout the New England states are kept in 
close contact, as they help disseminate information to 
areas that are difficult to reach. 

Livestock conservation is a vital part of animal wel- 
fare work. When the economics of the situation is 
coupled with man’s moral obligation to provide hu- 
mane care for the creatures that provide for us, it is 
easy to see why it will be a continuing program in our 
promotion of Humane Education. 


People fail to leash their pets...as an act of kindness. 
They feel their pets should not be denied the joy of 
having a litter. Eventually the young are sold, given 
away a few weeks after birth or abandoned - left to 
rampage in wild packs through vacant lots and streets. 
Many die of starvation or disease and others are killed 
by automobiles or other animals. The result of acts of 
kindness. . 

For every dollar spent on pet food, Americans 
lavish at least as much for pet products and services. 
Included are health care and grooming aids, clothing, 
rhinestone jewelry, dentures, wristwatches, contact 
lenses, perfume and health insurance. There are clip-on 
diapers for parakeets, ‘‘doggie duty dydies,”’ hairpieces 
and false eyelashes for poodles, among other things. 

Yes, there’s no other place in the world that pam- 
pers its pets like the USA .. . but slavish adoration of 
pets might better be replaced with more responsible 
pet ownership. 
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Who gets bitten-- 
AND WHY 


A boy ten years or younger who lives in Dorchester 
is twice as likely to be bitten by a dog as any other 
Boston resident, according to a recent study of canine 
biting preferences. 

The conslusions of a survey, conducted and released 
by the Animal Rescue League of Boston, also indicate 
that dogs bite men more often than women in every 
age category except the teenage years. 

In a full 29% of the 139 dog bite cases reported to 
the Boston police in June, 1975, the victims were boys 
ten years or under, 62% of the victims were male while 
only 38% were female. 

Dorchester ranked highest in bites reported, with 
28% of the attacks occuring there, compared to 16% in 
Mattapan, 10% in Charlestown and 9% in West Rox- 
bury. Back Bay, with a high student and canine popu- 
lation, surprisingly reported the lowest incidence of 
bites, only 1%. 

The age and sex breakdown of the bite victims in 
the month surveyed is as follows: 

Age 0-10: (male) 40 or 29% (female) 15 or 11% 
11-20: (male) 18 or 13% (female) 22 or 16% 
21-60: (male) 21 or 15% (female) 13 or 9% 

Over 60: (male) 8 or 6% (female) 2 or 1% 

More significant than these statistics, notes Dr. 
Carlton E. Buttrick, President of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, is the fact that 133 of the 139 
victims were attacked outdoors, by an unknown dog, 
presumably running loose. ‘‘Even allowing for the 
possibility that some of the dogs reported as unknown 
may in reality have been the victim’s own pets, the 
figures are still high enough to point to lack of owner 
responsibility as Boston’s number one animal control 
problem.” 

Though Boston has had a leash law for the past 
three years, over 3000 people were bitten during 1975. 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston, city dog officer, 
still picks up approximately 4000 loose dogs each year 
and issues citations to owners where _ identifiable. 
Faced with limited holding facilities, a reluctance of 
the courts to prosecute violators in crowded district 
courts, insufficient city funds and the sheer over- 
whelming proportions of the canine population, the 
animal control effort must ultimately rely on the 
responsibility and good will of the individual dog 
owner, if the leash law is to work effectively. 


“If pet owners would only realize that an unleashed 
dog is as much of a danger to itself as it is to others, no 
dog would be allowed to run loose,” says Dr. Buttrick. 
“Many people make the mistake of thinking it’s cruel 
to confine a dog and so they give their pets freedom -- 
freedom to get lost, injured by automobiles, kidnapped, 
bitten by other dogs, or die of disease or starvation”. 

Though some of the victims were bitten while 
doing something viewed as hostile in the canine world, 
like delivering mail or newspapers, riding bikes, or jog- 
ging, the majority were engaged in perfectly innocent 
activities. Most were just walking, three were in their 
own backyard and one man was attacked coming home 
from church. 

Is it possible to cut down the risk of being bitten 
by avoiding any particular type of behavior or actions? 
Yes, 

1. Running near dogs excites them - If a strange 
dog comes up to you - stand still. Be sure to face the 
dog at all times. Slowly walk around the dog and away 
from him. 

2. Be Quiet - Stay calm - Loud noises and quick 
movements frighten dogs and may cause them to at- 
tack. 

3. Do not touch strange dogs. Many dogs do not 
like to be touched by strangers. Remember you may 
like dogs, but a dog may not like you. 
If a dog does attack, try to stay on your feet, protect 
your face and ward him off in any way possible. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston urges anyone 
who is bitten by a dog to take immediate steps to in- 
sure safety. First note the size, color and breed of a 
dog, whether it’s wearing a collar or tag, and what di- 
rection it is heading. Then wash the wounds thorough- 
ly with running water and soap, see a doctor at once, 
and report the incident to the police or health depart- 
ment so the animal can be located and observed to 
determine that it is not rabid. 


~ alt 


We've a grab-bag of literary goodies to review this 
month -- all designed to provide hours of relaxing 
Summer enjoyment, as well as valuable reference. 


Swan Watch ,by Budd Schulberg. Photos by 
Geraldine Brooks. A few years ago, when Schulberg 
and his actress wife, Geraldine Brooks,settled in a Long 
Island cottage beside an inlet, they were virtually 
adopted by a pair of white swans, whom they outra- 
geously named Loh and Grin. This book, with over 50 
photographs, is an appealing memoir. Dell Publishing, 
$8.95. 


What Do You Do With A Kinkajou, by Alice Gil- 
bourn. This is an affectionate yet unsentimental 
daughter’s view of the world’s ultimate animal lover 
and her multi-national menagerie. Alice Gilbourn re- 
calls the delights and occasional despair of growing up 
in Littleton, Colorado, among her mother’s horses, 
dogs, cats, goats, geese, and a few score other creatures. 
Lippincott, $8.95. 


mM 
BOOK REVIEW 


What To Do Until The Veterinarian Comes, by 
Dr. Jean Pommery. Written by a professional, this is an 
authoritative and practical manual of first aid and 
diagnosis, care and treatment for virtually all domestic 
and wild animals. Easy to read and highly informative. 
Chilton Book Company, $7.95. 


Dogs, text by Henry Morgan, cartoons by George 
Booth of New Yorker fame. As Henry Morgan notes in 


this funny tribute to man’s best friend, dogs have been. 


associated with people for thousands of years because 
man is a lot of laughs. This is an outrageous, absolute- 
ly irresistible cartoon and text chronicle ‘‘for humans 
of all shapes, sizes and breeds.’’ Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.95. 


The Other Female In His Life, by Dodo Laric. A 
delightful and short new paperback which will enchant 
anyone who has ever shared home and hearth with a 
cat. The author, a native Frenchwoman married to an 
American, writes with charm and wit about her life 


in a three-party household. Her female feline, Eloise, 
completes the family. Popular Library, $1.25. 


As interest mounts in our colonial heritage during 
the Bi-Centennial year, let’s remember to credit the 
early humanitarian who drafted the first humane laws 
of modern times right here in Massachusetts -- almost 
200 years before their passage in any other country! 

In 1641, appalled by public apathy and callousness 
toward the right of animals, the Reverend Nathaniel 
Ward, a lawyer and pastor of the church at Ipswich, in- 
cluded two anti-cruelty sections in a code of laws he 
was asked to draft by the General Court of the new 
colony to serve as fundamentals of the Common- 
wealth. 

The document was divided into one hundred 
“Liberties,’” and was adopted with only minor changes 
as the colony’s first legal code. Its landmark humani- 
tarian passages read as follows: 


OFF THE BRUITE CREATURE 


92. No man shall exercise any Tiranny or Cruel/tie 
towards any bruite creature which are 
usuallie kept for man’s use. 

93. If any man shall have occasion to leade or 
drive Cattel from place to place that is far off 
so that they be weary, or hungry, or fall sick, 
or lambe, |t shall be lawful to rest or refresh 
them for a competent time, in any open place 
that is not Corne, meadow, or inclosed for 
some particular use. 


While the laws seem quaint and somewhat limiting 
compared to today’s humanitarian protection for 
animals, their passage marked a historic “‘first’’ in legi- 
slation to end cruelty to our fellow creatures. 
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CAPE HOSTS PET SHOWS 


Two exciting pet shows slated for the North Fal- 
mouth area this summer should make the town a 
favored stop for animal lovers. 

Agent Donald Westover, Manager of the Animal 
Rescue League’s Cape Cod Branch shelter, in East 
Brewster, has extended an invitation to Cape visitors to 
attend the Annual Pet Show at the ever-popular Barn- 
stable County Fair in North Falmouth,on Thursday, 
July 22. 


potential prize-winners. 


Goldman Appointed Livestock Director 


Alan D. Goldman has been appointed new Director 
of Livestock Conservation of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, President. 

A 1971 graduate of the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst, where he majored in Animal Science, Alan 
has been affiliated with the League as an inspector for 
the past five years. He brings to the job a background 
rich in experience in all facets of humane work, involv- 
ing both private and commercial ownership of animals. 


Scenes from last year’s Barnstable County Fair Pet Show, as agent Westover and contes 


Another eagerly anticipated pet show is the annual 
event sponsored by the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton at Nye Baseball Park in North Falmouth, on July 
31, starting at 10 A.M. 

Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, president of the Animal 
Rescue League, will act as Master of Ceremonies at the 
show, and League staffers Arthur G. Slade and Earl E. 
Wentzel will serve as judges. 


tants discuss 


Rent-A-Duck 


Want to rent a duck? For a price, the Denison Na- 
ture Center in Mystic, Conn. will rent out week-old 
mallard ducks for six weeks. After that, the ducks 
must be returned to the Center and set free in a natural 
habitat. 

The program has a two-fold purpose: to give a child 
the opportunity to raise a wild pet and to reduce sales 
of Pekin ducks. 

In the past most often purchased as a gift for a 
child, the duck is unable to care for itself in the wild 
when freed and quickly perishes, according to Center 
directors. 


Rabies Clinics Held In May 


Once again, the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
sponsored a series of four rabies immunization clinics 
each Wednesday afternoon in May. 

To a dubious din of thanks, some one-thousand 
pups of all sizes, shapes and breeds were given protec- 
tive shots, as owners looked on. 


a ——~ MIPERA 
OPERATION NUAK II 


“Operation Noah I!” Project Director John Walsh and rescue team save small animal from drowning in newly flooded area. 


ANIMALS RESCUED IN PANAMA 


“Operation Noah II,” the rescue project sponsored 
by the North American headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Protection of Animals, in 
Jamaica Plain, and led by its director, John Walsh, is 
helping save thousands of wild creatures in the Pana- 
manian jungle from drowning or starving while a new 
hydroelectric dam causes flooding of their homeland. 

Under construction for the past five years on the 
Chepo River in Panama, near the Colombian border, 
the new dam now forms a lake 45 miles long and up to 
192 feet deep, covering 200 square miles formerly rich 
in wildlife. 

Rescued species among the wildlife include mon- 
keys, sloths, capuchins, squirrels, anteaters, jaguars, 
ocelots and tiger cats. Rifles firing tranquilizer darts 
are used during the operation to immobilize the more 
dangerous creatures while boats move them to safety. 
Natural sanctuaries are being established around the 
lake and on its islands. 

The project has the support of the Panamanian 
government and is being witnessed by observers from 
various countries and from the National Audubon 
Society and the Smithsonian Institution. 


Maternity Muddle 

Big Bertha and Big Ben, 12-foot pythons who’ve 
been rooming together at the Baltimore Zoo for the 
past three years, recently presented delighted zoo keep- 
ers with 44 eggs. 

However, officials were puzzled when Big Ben laid 
them. Reptile house director Frank Groves said that 
since they've learned that Big Ben is female, they now 
suspect that Big Bertha is a male! 


ts 
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ELEPHANTS FACE SURVIVAL THREAT 


Elephants are having an increasingly difficult time 
surviving the heat of their tropical habitats because the 
shade and water on which they rely to keep cool are 
disappearing. 

A recent study of elephants in Kenya disclosed that 
the animals are poorly equipped physiologically for life 
in hot climates. Their gray skins tend to absorb the 
sun's rays, and unlike humans, they cannot sweat to 
reduce body heat. Since their tissues can withstand a 
rise in body temperature of only about nine degrees 
before death occurs, they must seek the shade of trees, 
wallow in mud or spray themselves with water. 

The elephants’ dilemma grows as an ever-increasing 
human population steadily reduces sources of shade 
and water, and expansion of farming land turns wood- 
land into grassland. In addition, widespread slaughter 
of the animals in Kenya and Uganda by poachers intent 
on selling the ivory tusks at the current high of $35 per 
pound is reducing the elephant population each year 
by over 10,000! 

Wildlife experts fear that in 10 years the elephants 
may be gone, despite the existence of laws to protect 
them. 


Squirrels Blitz Army 


Since 1971, when a Presidential order prohibited 
the Army from using toxic chemicals to control them, 
millions of ground squirrels have invaded Fort Hunter- 
Liggett and Camp Roberts in California, undermining 
an airstrip and invading ammunition storage buildings 
on the sprawling military posts. 

Startled officials say the airstrip is collapsing into 
the squirrel holes, dams are being turned into sieves 
and building foundations are being undermined by the 
ravenous rodents. 
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JUNE NAMED ADOPT-A-CAT MONTH 


The month of June has been officially designated 
Adopt-a-Cat Month by the American Humane Associa- 
tion, in honor of our companionable and ever-popular 
pet friend. This signifies a 30-day effort on the part of 
humane societies throughout the country to increase 
the ranks of cat owners and to acquaint people with 
the many facets of the favored feline’s personality. 

To mark the occasion, here are some interesting 
tidbits to enjoy and pass along: 

Fifty percent of cat owners also own a dog, which 
contradicts the old saying, “They fight like cats and 
dogs.” 

Egyptians worshipped a cat goddess called Pasht 
or Bast and the word, “puss” was derived from her 
name. 

There are an estimated 22 million cats in 12.9 mil- 
lion U.S. households, making 1.7 cats per cat-owning 
household. 


‘Donald Sansom, Photo 


Cats are more acceptable to landlords than dogs, 
because the highly adaptable animal doesn’t bark and 


never has to go out for what is euphemistically called, 
“exercise.” 

During the opening of the American West, cats were 
imported from the East and were sold in rat-infested 
mining towns for as much as $25 in gold. They were 
truly worth their weight in gold! 

Are you in the market for a loving, clean, consider- 
ate and companionable pet? Give a cat a home and 
you'll cherish him for life. Visit the adoption shelter at 
the Animal Rescue League headquarters, Arlington and 
Tremont Streets, Monday to Friday from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M., or Saturday morning, from 9:00 A.M. to 11:30 
A.M. Or visit the League’s branch shelters in Salem or 
East Brewster. 


. 


at the Animal Rescue League’s Information Booth. 


Pet Care Information Center 
At Children’s Zoo 


The Children’s Zoo in Franklin Park, which opened 
for the season on May 1st, has been packed with eager 
visitors. The Animal Rescue League’s Pet Care Infor- 
mation Booth is a popular stop for those seeking useful 
literature and advice on pet care. The zoo features 
daily animal demonstrations and wildlife films, as well 
as a resident herd of baby goats and sheep which 
multiplies almost daily, begging to be bottle fed by 
guests in the zoo’s replica of a New England barnyard. 


Need for bequests 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel realism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, please 
remember that the corporate title of our society is 
‘Animal Rescue League of Boston”, that it was incorpor- 
ated in 1899, and has no connection with any other 
similar society. 


Form of bequest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, the sum 
of __———S_CU dollars (or if property, describe the 
property). The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
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Please join and help uS 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston. | enclose payment 
of dues for the class of membership checked below: 

L] Patron, $500.00 

LJ Life, $100.00 

LO Supporting, $35.00 annually 

Ei Active, $10.00 annually 

L Associate, $5.00 annually 

fe] Donor, Any amount 


Name 


Address 


City State ID. 


Dat Cee eee ee 


Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted Friends, 
to the address given above. 
($1 of membership fee covers subscription) 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


ie 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


QuICcH Ep 
SHOP 


“JUST A SECOND THERE!” 


“ER...UH...ANY OBJECTIONS TO ME SLEEPING 
AT THE FOOT OFTHE BED?” 


| (CANNED MEATS 


{<=> ee 
“WHY CAN'T HE JUST HOWL AT THE MOON 
LIKE OTHER DOGS?” 


“NEXT TIME HE WAITS IN THE CAR!” 


